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ABSTRACT, &c: | 


; 1 T would . Heeren fo eat any thing | 
4 recommend the following Abſtra# 
' of Mr, LocKE's celebrated Eſſay on 

| Human Underſtanding, after I have 


; aſſured myReaders, that it was drawn 
' up by noleſs a Man than the late Lord 
| Chief Baron GILBERT. | 


EN come into the World TINY | 
any Idea or Principle, either ſpe- 
culative or practical; but all our 
q- Ideas ariſe either from ſenſation —-" 
or reflection. —_ 
An Idea is whatſoever. is perceived or ..- 
thought on, and is either, 1 8 
Firſt, Simple. 
Secondly, ow lex. 3 
A SIMPLE IDEA! is one uniform ape, N 
dance, repreſentation or Percep tion of the, 
| ij NMI | y ; 4 
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Mind, without alteration or variety. Here 
three things are to be conſidered. 1 
IJ, The manner of the Conveyance, or | 


being in the Mind. 


2dly, The objects from without that affect 
the Mind. 


3dly, The Mind itſelf, 

I/, The manner of their conveyance into 
the Mind, and ſome ſimple Ideas come in 
by Senſation- only, ſome by reflection only 
ſome both by ſenſation and reflection. 
(.) By Senſation only; and theſe either 
by the ſenſation of one Senſe, as Light and 
Clone by the Eye, ſound: by the Ear, Taſte | 
by the Palate, Odours by the Noſe, and the : 
Ideas of ſolidity and tes tangible . | 
ties, as Heat, Cold, &c. by the Touch ; I” 
of ſeveral Senſes, as the Ideas of motion and of 
reſt, ſpace, extenſion and figure. : 

(2) By reflection only, as perception or 
thinking, volition or willing, and their ſeve- 
ral Modes. | 

(3) Simple Ideas, both by ſenſation and 
reflection and theſe are either Pain, Plea- 
ſure, Exiſtence or Unit y. 

2dly, Objects from without that affet the 
Mind, and they are, 

J. primary qualities of Bodies, nurn as 
A Motion, Reſt, Figure and Texture, which ; 
are in the Bodies themſelyes, whether per- | 
a oo 1 or not. | 


. 


re 


i 


ment. 


Locker's F/ay. 5 
2. The ſeveral diſpoſitions in Bodies, to 
produce ſeveral ſenſations in us, whence 
Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, &c. which are in- 
deed only ſenſations produced in the Ani- 
mal by the Operation or Action of ſuch pri- 
mary Qualities. 

} 3dly, The Mind itſelf, and therein are 
"three faculties. | 

I. Of Perception, 

2. Of Retention, which is two fold. 

.) Either the keeping the ſame Idess actu- 
| ally 1 in View, which we call Contemplation. 

(. 2) Or reviving them when they are 
; gone, which we call Memory. 

! 3. Of Diſcernment, which contains a three 


*fold Power, 


1. Of comparing the ſeveral Ideas, and on 


ſuch compariſon obſerving their reſemblan- 


ces, which is call'd Wit; or obſerving their 
minuteſt Differences, which! is call'd Judg- 


2. The Power of compounding our Ideas, : 
which is, (1) By carrying ſeveral fi mple f 
Ideas into the ſame Repreſentation: Or, 
(2) By the repetition of the ſame Idea, which 
is called Enlarging. 1 
3. The Power of Abſtracting. which is the 


3 ſeparating any Idea from the Circumſtances 


of real Exiſtence, as from time, place, and 
other concomitant Ideas. 
3 Secondly, COMPLEX I 


i IDEAS conſiſt of -; 1 
F everal ſimple Ideas united in the ſame Res Tal 
S 2s” T5448 
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preſentation, Appearance or Perception ; and 4 
they either come into the Mind thus united 1 
from the Operation of things without us; as F 


dea of the Ball. we conceive ſuch Ideas as c 


conf 
ſuch ſimple Ideas are united by the Mind, as —ç 
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the Idea, Solidity and Figure, 1s caus'd by f 
the ſame Ball, therefore in the Complex I- 


co-exiſtent and concomitant; or elſe when 


in the Idea of Law, Obligation, &c. dera 
Complex Ideas are of three Sorts. Obj. 
I. Of Modes, 0 

II. Subſtances. and 

III. Relations. The 

I. Of Modes, which are again two fold, abſe 

5 if, — 1 t 


_ 2dly, Mixt. ef 
nm, Simple Modes are the ſeveral diffe- He 
rent manners under which any ſimple Idea of a 


may appear to the Mind, and theſe either gur 


come in, does 
(1) By Senſation. only, as the ſeveral ball 
Modes of Space, a Yard, a Furlong, a Mile; e 
or ſet out by viſible Marks and Boundaries, thir 
as the ſeveral Places of Bodies, or the ſeveral de 
Modes of Numbers, as a Score, 4 Groſs a * 
Dozen. | 
(2) By Reflection only, as the everal uh 
Modes of Thinking ; which are either, 2 
(1) Without Pein or Pleaſure; or 
(2) With it. 
(i) Without Pain or Pleaſure: And EY 70 


ever obſerves his Mind, wall find a porn: | 
| | | tua 
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tual revolution of Ideas while he is awake. 
ed The ſtopping any of them, and conſidering 
as It on all ſides, we call Attention; the let- 
Yy 
1. 
as gall'd Remiſſion; and there are in the Mind 
en conſtant degrees of Attention and Remiſſion, 
as 3 to the different degrees of conſi- 
28 the Mind employs concerning the 
Objects before it. ** 


: (2) The Modes of thinking with Pleaſure ” 
and Pain, and theſe are called the Paſhons. 


The Pleaſure we find in any Idea preſent and 
, abſent, we call Love; the Pleaſure we find 
in the thought of any future enjoyment that 
we think probable to affect us, we call Hope, 


fle- the Pleaſure we fiad upon the near approach ; 
lea of any Pleaſure, of whoſe poſſeſſion we think 
her our ſelves aſſured, we call Joy. What ſoever 


does or is like to affect us with Pleaſure, we 


ral gall preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us, 


ile; we call Good; the thought of Pain, which any 
les, thing call Hatred or Ayerſion; the uneaſineſs 


eral we find upon the abſence of any thing that 


8 4 


he uneaſineſs of Mind upon a good loſt, 


eral which we might have longer enjoyed; we 


all Sorrow; the uneaſineſs of Mind upon 
hought of future Pain, we call Fear; the 
meaſineſs of Mind on the thought of a good 


vy; if ſuch good relates to the enjoy- 


ting the Mind run adrift, in the conſtant 
gotation of Ideas and Objects before us, is 


night affect us with Pleaſure we call Deſire; 


defire, obtained by another, we call 
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that arrives from the thought of any unat- 


cauſes Pain, or is likely to produce it in, 
bo US, is called Bad or Evil. 
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ment.of Men and Women, it is called Jea-# qu 


louſy; a ſudden uneaſineſs of Mind on 2 T. 
Caddes Pain produc'd in us by another, to- ad 
gether with a certain purpoſe to produce m. 
Pain in return, is called Anger; if conſtant tic 
and the purpoſe of returning Pain be conti-} 


nuing, it is called Malice; the uneaſineſs 


tainable Good, we call Deſpair ; whatſoever 


(3) Simple Modes coming in by Senſation? th 


and 1 Hence we have the Ideas, cc 


Of Power. a 

25 Of Time. 1 
3dly, Of Eternity. : of 
4thly, Of Infinity. "© 
1. The Idea of Phat which is formed n 
n 


from the Ability that we find in our ſelves? n 


of ſtopping any Idea in the revolution off - 
any Ideas within us; or the Power, by ail 1. 


thought of moving our Bodies, which is © 

called the Will; the Power of acting or "oy 11 
acting, according to ſuch determination of) 
a Man's own thought, is called Liberty: I 


So that Liberty is the abſence of all impedi- 0 
ments that hinder acting or not acting, ac- a 
cording to the preference of his own Will. 8 
That which moves the will is uneaſineſs | f 


but ſuch motions may be controul'd by the 
Power we have within us of omitting any C 
Action, till we have coniidered its conſe- 


quences, 


N 


Lock E's Ea). 9 
ſea-guences, and find them either good or evil. 
n a® That wherein conſiſts innocence, is the 
to- acting or not acting, according as the judg- 
luce ment, upon a due and impartial conſidera- 
tant tion, doth find ſuch act or omiſſion to be 

i. good or evil; and the nat ſuſpending ſuch 
ſs action till we have conſidered it as we might 
— do, is called Guilt. 1 5 I 
Ihe Idea of Power from ſenſation is, when 
in} there is any alteration in our ſimple Ideas, 
by the action of Bodies one upon another; 
tion! that Body, which makes the alteration, we 
leas, conceive to have the Power of making it, 
and the other a Power of receiving it. 
2, Of Time, which is a certain revolution 
of Ideas in our Mind, meaſur'd by the mo- 
tion of things without, and chiefly by the 
* motion of the Heavenly Bodies, as being 
more conſtant and e qual. . 
3. Eternity is the repetition of ſuch ſeve- 
ral revolutions, together with a reflection 
is on our own Power to add on, without com- 
ing to an en. 5 
4. Infinity is the ſame repetition of our 
Ideas of ſpace or number, with a reflection 
di- on our Power to add on, without coming to 
an end; and ſuch repetition of our Idea of 
ill. Space, is by a peculiar name called Immen- 
24h, Of mixt Modes, which are feveral 
any d diſtin& ſimple Ideas united into the ſame. 
onſe- Combination by the Mind, and are there- _# 
nces, — B —.— fore” 344 


| fore called Notions, as a Lie, Obligation, 
Law, &c. And theſe the mind unites for 


figure, and a diſpoſition to produce the Idea 
of Colour in us, is what we call Body, The _ 
union or co-exiſtence of the Ideas of percep- 
tion, reflecting, chuſing, and Self motion, ſe] 
is what we call Spirit: But what are the _ 
 Subſtrata of theſe Properties and Powers, are 
to us equally unintelligible. 6 


which is when ſeveral Subſtances are col- 
Army, Triumph, Proceſſion, &c. 
ot ſeveral Ideas, whether ſimple, or of 


Modes and Subſtances, one with the other; 


the order of Nature is ſuch, that there is a 


/ * 
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greater diſpatch in the buſineſs of civil dep 


Life; and therefore only conſiders the poſſi- fror 


ble union of ſuch ſimple Ideas, whether it Oth. 
has ever ſeen them ſo actually united or not. of! 
II. The Ideas of Subſtances; and theſe of 
e g 
1. Separate; or, dar 
-.. 2; ColleQive, ui Ye 
(1) Separate Subſtances, and that is, the wh 


union or co-exiftence of ſeveral ſimple Ideas tut 
in one and the ſame place, which is all the dar 


notion we have of Subſtance : Thus the 0 
union of the Idea of extenſion, ſolidity, 


(2) The collective Ideas of Subſtances, 
lected into the ſame repreſentation, as an 
III. Of relations, which is the comparing 1 
and conſidering the denominations that 
may ariſe from ſuch compariſon; for ſince 


dependence 


Locke's Eſſay. 2 


. ependence of things one upon the other, ſo 


ON, 2 

. do they convey to the mind an Idea of ſuch 

vil dependence; and whatever notion we have 

i from ſuch dependence of things one upon the 

r it Other, or of the connection or repugnanc e 
ot, of Ideas one to the other, gives us the Idea 
eſe of relation. „ Ot 0 


b n eve lo 


All Words that refer to a certain ſtan- 


dard, either of duration or ſize, are relative 
Terms, as Old, Young, Strong, Weak, Cc. 


which relate to the uſual duration or conſti- 
tution of each living creature, as the ſtan- 


dard to which we compare the thing men. 
tioned. The moſt noted relations are theſe. 
Fiyſt, Of Cauſe and Effect. ; 


Secondly, Identity and Diverſity. 


E Thirdly, Moral Relations. 


* 


1 Fourthly, The relations of our Ideas them- 


ſelves 3 N 
1, Ot Cauſe and Effect: That which 
produces any ſimple Idea in us, we call 


. 


Cauſe; and that which is produced, we call 
ea | i 
A2 2dly, Of Identity and Diverſity. And 
here the Identity of Bodies ariſes from the 
Sameneſs of the parts, which produce the 
ſame ſimple Ideas in the beholder. The 


Identity of vegetables ariſes from the ſame 


organization of the parts, whether exactly 
gonſiſting of the ſame matter or not. Iden- 
tity of Animals conſiſts in the ſame organi- 
* „„ zation 


ther, 
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zation of parts, and the ſame conſtant and 1 

con tinu'd common Life; and that Life con- ci 
ſiſts 1 in the ſame faculties and power of act- 
ing. And the Identity of Perſon, Mind or 
Spirit conſiſts, as far as we can apprehend 
it, in having the ſame conſciouſneſs of 

: Powers and Actions. 


241y, Of moral Relations: The Notion of 1 
which ariſes from our comparing our Ac- 


tions to a Rule; and that is threefold. 
1. The Laws of the Country. 


2. The Laws of Opinion or Reputation. 


3. The Law of God, which is twofold. 


( 1) The Law of Nature, which is the f 
Rule which Reaſon diſcovers to us touching 


the fitneſs or conveniency of any Action. | 
(2) The Law reveal'd. 


 4thly, The relations of our Ideas them- ; 


ſelves; and they relate either, 
1. T o the perception of our own Minds; or. 
. Lethe things they are ſuppos d to re- 
preſent. 5 

=" hs caſual relations of ſuch Ideas | 


one to another, obtain'd in the Mind. 


1, Of Ideas relating to the Kiter ke e of 


our own Mind; and ney are ſaid to be ei- 


1. Cle: or, 

5 Confug'd. . 

(1 A clear Idea is that Shwvral the 
Mind perceives a diffe rence from all others. 


(2) af 


hue # Jn 
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3 (2) A confuſed Idex is ſuch as is not ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhable from other Ideas dif- 


ferent from it. „ 
or | 2dly, Of Ideas relating to things they are 
end ſuppoſed to repreſent; and they are, 
eas, 1. Real or Fantaſtical. ä 
2. Adequate and inadequate. 
nok 3. True and Falſe. : 
Ac- (1) Of real or fantaſtical Ideas. All our 
ſimple Ideas are real, being produced by 
the operation of things in us, Mixt modes 
ion. are all real, being a combination made by 
1. the Mind; if the co-exiſtence of ſuch Ideas 
the be only poſhble. The Ideas of Subſtances 
ing are Real, if we have ever found ſuch ſimple 
1. Ideas come into our Mind ſo united; if 
_ © otherwiſe, they are fantaſtical. 
em- (2) Of adequate and inadequate Ideas. 
adequate Ideas are ſuch as perfectly repre- 
; or, ſent thoſe Archetypes or Patterns to which 
re- the Mind refers. Inadequate Ideas are a 
partial and incompleat repreſentation of 
leas ſuch patterns. All ſimple Ideas are ade- 
gquate. All mixt modes are adequate, be- 
n of | cauſe they refer to no Archetypes or Pat- 
ei- | terns, but only to a certain combination 
made by the mind; but ſo far they may be 
- inadequate as they refer to a ſuppos'd com- 
dination, made in the minds of other Per- 
the ' ſons, ſignify'd under the ſame Name. All 
1ers, - Ideas of Subſtances are inadequate, becauſe 
) A) 1 ä 
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9 Locke's E ay. 1 
they have referenee to patterns, whoſe real 
eſſence we know not. Pn 
(3) Of true and falſe Ideas. Ideas are vi 
ſaid to be true, and ace conformable to vi 
',,, Tome real exiſtence; and falſe, that have 
no conformity to ſuch exiſtence any where 
found; and ſo our Ideas are ſaid to be true, 
when they are conformable to the Ideas ſig- 
mfy'd under the ſame name by others. 
34h, Ofcaſual relations of ſuch Ideas ones 
to another, obtain'd in the Mind. And this 
is by cuſtom. As the putting together of 
Ideas, according to their apparent cr proha- 


i ble agreement or diſagreement, is reaſoning; - 
1 and the connecting repugnant Ideas, is mad- 
4 neſs; ſo the connecting independent Ideas 
| by cuſtom, which have no viſible connec. 
tion in themſelves, is an infirmity in the 
Mind that wants a name; as where a Man 


hass the imagination of an infallible Man by 
= Education and Cuſtom; theſe and ſuch- ſuc 
like falſe aſſociations of Ideas by Habit and x 
Cuſtom, make a perpetual connection be- 
tween them in the Mind; fo that they per- 
petually appear together in the ſame Gang, M. 
and as much affect our Reſonings, Opinions 
and Judgment, as if they were naturally 


united. c 
VVV 
Men were not created to live ſolitary, and 4 
Independently on each other, as ſeveral | 
kinds of Brutes do, but for mutual inter- 
| 175 courſe 95 


= elſe but the connection of ſounds to Ideas, 


courſo and Society; and therefore it was 
not enough for Nature to furniſh the Mind 


one Man underſtood by another. But be- 


Siſter the particularity of things, and accom- 


Locke's Eſſay. = 


with objects from without, which are in- 
viſible i in the Mind, but it was alſo neceſſa- 
47 that we ſhould be furniſh'd with a ready 
Method of communicating ſuch Ideas; and 
this was by the Senſe of hearing, whereby 
we are capable of receiving ſeveral ſounds, 
and connecting of them with the Ideas in 
the Mind, and farther are by the Tongue 
capable of making ſuch ſounds or ſigns of 
ſuch Ideas: So that Language is nothing 


in order to make the Ideas in the Mind of 


cauſe ſeveral objects excite in us the ſame 


Ideas, therefore Names in Language are 


made general, to excite in the hearer ſuch 


an Idea as is framed in the Mind of the 
Speaker, from whatſoever particular object 


ſuch Idea was formed in the Mind of the 
Speaker; for in connecting the ſound of the 
Iles, the Mind hath no farther conſideration 

| than of the Idea itſelf, as it ſtands in the · 
Mind of the Speaker, by whatſoever thing 
From without it was formed in him: And .: 
were it otherwiſe, it were impoſſible to re- 


modate Names to them, ſince ſcarce any 
Man hath the ſame Idea from the ſame par- 
Acular object, which another has. Beſides; 
Names were as part icular as s thipes, lunch — | 
528 Ea 6 4 F 
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ſigns would become altogether uſeleſs Ihen 
1 ſince the particularity of things are infinite ef 
'' and therefore would incumber the Mind the) 
with infinite Names which could not be reela 


membred, nor would be of uſe for inter{hat 

courſe and communication. W ( 

In Language four things are confiderable® the 

Firſt, The expreſſion of independent of 1 

1 Ideas. rh! 

_ - Secondly, The eipteſſion of the connec rel: 

| tion and repugnancy of Ideas. rail 

| Thirdly, The mperfections of Language] Mi 

1 Fourthly, The abuſe of it. 2 of 

#4 1ſt, Of the expreſſion of W Jen 
| Ideas, and that is threefold : | 
3 Of ſt mple Ideas. 4 
2§᷑. The names of mixt Modes. Ut 
1 3. The Names of Subſtances. ! 

li (.) Of ſimple Ideas, which cannot be de- an 

| fined or explained per notaria, ſince defini - w 


tion is reſolving the thing to be defined into v 
its moſt ſimple Ideas; but complex Ideas 
may be defined, becauſe they may be re- fi 

ſolved into their {imple Ideas ; — ſimple 1 
modes may be defined, being the manner 

in which theſe ſimple Ideas are combined; 
and therefore the Mind may define ſuch pre · ml 
ciſe combination. oy 

(2) The Names of mixt Modes ; and they 4 
N being arbitrarily made in the Mind, for the 


LES 


ends of Civil Life, and Names added to 
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eſs hem for diſpatch i in Converſation, we may 
niteWefine the particular combination of which 
lind they conſiſt ; and being mede without any 


e reFelation to archetypes without, it is the name 

ter that holds together the combination. „ 
(3) The Names of Subſtances; and here 

able, the Nite ſtands for the preciſe colleQion 


dent of ſimple Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, 
Frhich is the nominal eſſence, tho it has a 
relation to ſomething without, capable of 

| Braiſing that preciſe collection of Ideas in the 
age Mind, which are the patterns or archetypes 

of ſuch nominal eſſence; but the real eſſence 
lent, which is the internal conſtitution cf parts, 
on which ſuch properties depend, is perfe &. 


z 4's 


ly unknown, and therefore not expreſt in 
the Name. 
2dly, The expreſſion of the connect ion 
de- and repugnancy of Ideas; and this is three 
ini-⸗ ways. 
into 1. By inventing words of afflimation and 
leas ation, to be figns of the expreſſion of + 
re- ſuch connection and repugnancy. 


ple! '8 2, By the invention of abſtract and con⸗ 


ay. os"; 
3 
* a — 
we: the Sos 


ner crete Terms. 
ed; The abſtract Term or ſabiantivs, is the 


pre · fign of an Idea independent on any other. 

EZ Lhe concrete Term or adjective, is the ex- 
hey preſſion of the Idea, with the relation of its 
the co-exiſtence with others. FEE 

to 3. By the invention of particles, which 


Bare ſigns that oonnect the train of Ideas one 


| 16 


Ideas, and that is threefold : 


.) Of ſimple Ideas, which cannot be de- 
fined or explained per notaria, ſince defini- 
tion is reſolving the thing to be defined into 


ſolved into their ſimple Ideas ; and ſimple 
in which theſe ſimple Ideas are combined; 


and therefore the Mind may define ſuch pre. 
ciſe combination. * 7 


ends of Civil Life, and Names added to 


with infinite Names which could not be re-f{zela 


membred, nor would be of uſe for inter-that 
courſe and communication, Is 


In Language four things are conſiderable.] the 
Firſt, The expreſſion of indepezndent}] of 1 
— *** wh 
Secondly, The expreſſion of the connec+Þl rel 
tion and repugnancy of Ideas. ral 
Thirdly, The pmperfections of Language. M 
Fourthly, The abuſe of it. df 
1ſt, Of the expreſſion of independent w! 


1. Of {imple Ideas, „ 
2. The names of mit Modes. 
3. The Names of Subſtances. 


5 ; 
a 
* 


its moſt ſimple Ideas; but complex Ideas 
may be defined, becauſe they may be re- 


n 


modes may be defined, being the manner 
5 Wn 

(2) The Names of mixt Modes; and they 
being arbitrarily made in the Mind, for the 


them 


lt 5 E07 17 


leſs | hem for diſpatch in Converſation, we may 
nite define the particular combination of which 
lindſthey. conſiſt ; and being mode without any 
e re-fixelation to archetypes without, 1t 1s the name 
nter · that holds together the combination. Os 
Y (3) The Names of Subſtances ; and here 
able. the Name ſtands for the preciſe collection 
dentſ of ſimple Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, 
which is the nominal eſſence, tho it has a 
nec- relation to ſomething without, capable of 
raiſing that preciſe collection of Ideas in the 
age. Mind, which are the patterns or archetypes 
of ſuch nominal eſſence; but the real eſſence 
dent vhich is the internal conſtitution cf parts, 
; on which ſuch properties depend, is perfeQ- 
© ly unknown, and therefore not expreſt in 
the Name. 
5 2dly, The expreſſi on of the connect on 
de · and repugnancy of Ideas; and this is three 
i- e 
nto 1. By inventing words of affirmation and 0 
eas F negation, to be figns of the expreſſion of 
re- fuch connection and repugnancy. 


ple 2. By the invention of abſtract and con⸗ 
ler crete Terms. 


Ihe abſtract Term or ſubſtantive, is the 
«A fi ign of an Idea independent on any other. 
2 The concrete Term or adjective, is the ex- 


ey preſſion of the Idea, with the relation of its 


he I co-exiſtence with others. 
3. By the invention of particles, which 
£ are ſigns that connect the train of Ideas one 
on C to tl 


—_—  — — 


larly produced from things without, and 


| ſubject to perplexity and confuſion, when 5 
there is great variety in the ſame combina- 


| becauſe we cannot go to Archetypes to cor- 


great imperfections, .becauſe we know not 
fore cannot underſtand what preciſe combi- 


have all the 
olf the nominal eſſence. 


To LockkE's Eſſay. 


another, that they may be received into the I 


Mind of the hearer in the ſame order inf 2. 
which they ſtand in the Mind of the Speaker. and 


 3dly, Of the imperfection of Language.] Wo 
And here, a; EW our 
I. Of ſimple Ideas; and there the con- Ide: 
nection is made between the Name and the out 
Idea, by ſhe ing the object which exhibits 7 
it; and therefore here we are not very lia- ing 
ble to miſtake, ſince theſe Ideas are regu- the 
im 
therefore the ſame Ideas are formed in all ® de: 
Men, having the ſame Organs; and there 


is no difference between the Archetypes and ar 


the Idea, the objects without regularly L. 

creating that Idea in the Animal, to which ve 

the name is annext. ü 
2. The Names of mixt Modes are often 
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tion; ſo that the ſimple Ideas, of which the 
Name confiſts, cannot be remembred, and | 


rect theic miſtakes about the. 
3. The Names of ſubſtances are liable te 


EE Tt niet ne Torn” 
ps bets C7 | 


the real conſtitution of things ; and there- 


nation of 2 7 Ideas is co-exiſtent, which | 
ame right to be made a part 
 4thly, The abuſe of Words, 15 


| Locker's Eſſay. 19 
o thef 1. By uſing Words withour Ideas. 
T in 2. By varying the combination of Ideas, 
aker and keeping the ſame Name; by referring [| 
lage. Words to the reality of things, and not to j 
our own Ideas; by putting together ſuch |} 
Ideas in our Minds as united in things with= |! 
he out us, as have not come in co-exiſtent, 
Ihe remedy of theſe Abuſes is, by defi- 
ing the preciſe combination of Ideas to whic c 
the Name is annext, and uſing the Words 
1 for the ſame combination of I- 
TR” OE | 
Having thus conſidered our Ideas, which 
nd are the materials of our Knowledge and our 


— — - 
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2 conſider how our Ideas are put together, 
and compared one with the other. And 
herein, | „„ ; 
i= | Firſt, Of Knowledge and Opinion, 
e | Secondly, Of Reaſon and Error. 
> Thirdly, Of Faith and Enthuſiaſm. 
Firſt, Of Knowledge. Knowledge is the 
comparing of two or more Ideas, and view- 


ly Language, which is the manner of our con- 1 
ch veying them to ethers: The laſt thing is to A 


% 4 
5 2 
7 


ing their connection and agreement, repug - 
t nancy or diſagreement; and it is twofold. 


1. Either intuitive; or, 

2 Demantrative. EE 
(.) Intuitive knowledge is where the a- 
3 greement or repugnancy of ſeveral Ideas ap- 
M7 pears upon view. 3 85 


(2) Demonſtrative 
8 . | 


— — ——— 
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(2) Demonſtrative knowledge i is where 
the agreement or repugnancy of Ideas doth} knc 
not appear upon view, but by compariſon} ( 
with ſome intermediate.Idea, Thus we de} ( 
monſtrate that all the Angles of a Triangle] tio 
are equal to two right, by ſetting the Tri-] pr 
angle between Parallels, and comparing the} Al 
angles at the upper point of Interſe&tion} W 
with the Angles of the Triangle, and two} be 
right Angles, V 
The agreement or diſegreement of our | W 
Ideas, is of four ſorts, 8 
Firſt, Of Identity or Dive rſi * C 
Secondly, Relation. d | 
_ Thirdly, Co-exiſtence. EDD © 
Fourthly, Real exiſtence. | 
I. Identity or Diverſity is known by In- 
tuition, as we know by view that one Co- 
lour or magnitude i is not another. 
2. The Ideas of Relation are known from 
view or demonſtration, as in the inſtance 
before mentioned. 4 
3. Coexiſtence or W is 
ſeldom known from the general compariſon 
of our Ideas; for ſince we don't know the 
real ſubſtances of things, we don't know |. 
what Ideas are compatible with each other; 
and therefore here we have no knowledge 
from the general conſideration of our Ideas, 
but from Trial, Qbleryation and I Beperience 4 


i only. 5 
4. Real 


6 
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4. Real exiſtence; and here we have 
knowledge, E 


(1) Of our ſelves, by Intuition or view. 


(2) Of the being of a God, by demonſtra- 


tion; as thus: The abſence of being cannot 
produce being; ergo, ſomething eternal. 


Abſence of thought cannot produce thought: 


We think; ergo, there is thought without 


beginning- Eternal thought we call God, 


We begin to think; ergo, not from matter, 


thatis, 3 3335 
1. No farther than we have Ideas. And, 
2. No farther than we can find their a- 


| where there is no thought; ergo, the Mind 


created by eternal thought. And whatever 


could produce a being to ſee and feel, muſt 
be preſum'd, as a leſs effect of his Power, 


to produce the things felt and viſible. 


3) We have the knowledge of the being 


of all other things by Senſation. : 
Having thus conſidered the objects of our 


| knowledge the next things to be conſidered. 


| | { 
Firſt, The extent. 
_ Secondly, The Reality. And, 


— „The Univerſality of our know- | 
| Iſt, The Extent of our knowledge; | and 


greement or diſagreement, by the compar- 


ing them with intermediate Ideas, by which 


their agreement or diſagreement may ap- 
per. BY 


Lockk's Eſſay. 21 
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2dly, The reality of our knowledge. And 
tho' our knowledge be only of Ideas, yet 
theſe Ideas having relation to objects with- 
out us, it is in ſome meaſure real; for all 
ſimple Modes being the product of the Ope- 
ration of things themſelves upon our own 
Minds, all our knowledge about them mult 
be real knowledge. Mixt Modes are in- 
tended to have relation to Ideas in our own 
Minds, and therefore knowledge concern- 
Ing them has no other reality, but upon the 
ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of ſuch Modes, 
_ conformable to our Ideas. Our knowledge 


_ of ſubſtances are ſo far real, as we put to- 
gether Ideas co-exiſtent in the ſame place, | 
and that have come into o'r Minds thus u- 


nited; but as far as we refer them to the 
real internal conſtitution of things ſo far 


our Ideas of ſubſtances are not real, becauſe | 
their conſtitutions are unknown to us. 
Truth therefore in the Mind is the inward 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement _ 


of our Ideas, together with a like perception 
of the pas, preſent, or future exiſtence of 
the things themſelves ſo con joined or ſepe- 


rate in Nature In this definition of truth | 
is comprehended a twofold certainty :* A 
certainty of knowledge, which is the per- 


ception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of our own Ideas: A'certainty of exiſtence, 
which is a perception of the things them- 
ſelves exiſting, conjoin'd or ſeperate, as 

2 3 We 
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we have put them together; Truth in 


Words is the con joining the ſigns of the Ideas 
together, as the Ideas themſelves lie in the 
Mind of the ſpeaker. 85 5 

zZzaly, Of the univerſality of our know- 
ledge. In ſimple Ideas, where the real and 


Nominal eſſence 1s the ſame, there all our 


knowledge is general and univerſal; becauſe 


there is no difference in theſe Ideas, from 
| whatſoever objects they are formed In 


mixt Modes our knowledge is general and 


univerſal; for theſe being combinations 
made by the Mind, not with relation to an 
FT actual, but only a poſſible exiſtence, all our 
| knowledge concerning them is univerſal z 


4 


I fince the ſame agreement or dilagreement 
| muſt happen where-ever they are found 


Our knowledge of ſubſtances, as far as | 


relates to their real eſſence, is all particular, 
: ſince it goes no farther than our trial and 
| obſervation, which is only particular touch 
ing the Bodies before us; but not knowing 
the real and internal conſtitution of things, 
we cannot rank them into any general ſorts, 


or claſſes, under general Names, and there- 
fore we are not capable of any uni- 


verſal knowledge about them. For to make 


univerſal propoſitions. it is neceſſary that 


we ſhould know the abſolute {et bounds of 


each particular thing that we comprehend 
under that general Name; and that we can- 
not know without looking into the internal 

| conſtitution _ 


——— 
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conſtitution of things, which in this ſtate 
and condition we cannot do: But touching 
the nominal eſſence of ſubſtances, we may 
make univerſal propoſitions ; but theſe are 
only identical and trifling, and ſignify no 
more than the ſeveral Ideas we comprehend 
under that Name, as when we ſay Gold is 
| Yellow, fuſible, fixt, &c That the whole is 
equal to all its parts taken together; as that 
whatſoever is, is; and that it is impoſhble 


for the ſame thing to be and not to be. 


Theſe three laſt, however they have got the 
reputation of Maxims, are nothing elſe but 
identical propoſitions, including what we 
comprehend under the name of whole or 
being, as the other comprehends what 
we include in the Name or Term of Gold ; 
by conſequence ſuch. Mazims are of little 


_ uſe to the invention of knowledge, but may 
ferve for conviction of ſuch as affectedly 


wrangle or oppole. _ 7, 
Secondly, Opinion is the perception of 


the probable agreement or diſagreement of 
our Ideas. Probability is where the con- 


nection or agreement, or the repugnancy 
or diſagreement is not found from the intui- 
tion or view of the Ideas themſelves, or 
from the intuition of any Idea to which they 


are compared, which by ſuch intermediate 


view, ſhews ſuch connection or repugnancy; 


but ſuch agreement or difagreement is foun $ 


5 probability ariſing from 
. 


20 


7 


Toe 
by Obſervation and Experience only, which 


could not be found from any view or juxta- 


poſition of the Ideas themſelves in our 


Minds. Thus we know that our Meat nou- 
riſhes, not from any general Ideas of the 


internal conſtitution of Meat, and of the 
Animal, but becauſe we have found it to be 


true from Experience only. But here we 
muſt conſider, + FC 
1ſt. The ſeveral criterions or marks of 
our own Expe- 

2dly, From the Experience of others. 
I. The ſeveral criterions or marks of pro- 


bability ariſing from dur own Experience. 


(1) When ſuch Experience is general 


and univerſal, we no more doubt of ſuch 


truths than of thoſe that appear from the 
intuition of the Ideas themſelves, becauſe 


| ſuch Experience furniſhes the Mind with a 
conſtant perception ot the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ſuch Ideas, as if it had riſen 
from the intuition of the Ideas themſelves. 

(2) If ſuch Experience hath fail'd in ſin- 


gle Inſtances, then the agreement or diſa- 


| greement of ſuch Ideas is judged from the 
number of ſuch Inſtances, one way or the 


other that have fallen under our Experience; 


for then we eſteem ſuch Ideas to agree or 


diſagree one with the other, as we have 


| . 
1 
1 
\ 


generally found to do fo; but every Inſtance -- 
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to the contrary, is the occaſion of ſome 
1 ̃ 6 DT 
Hence itis, that what may ſeem probable 
to one Man, or in ſome places, ſeems im- 
probable in others, according to the dif- 
ference of their obſervation and experience: 
As that water ſhould be heard enough in 
Winter to bear Carts and Horſes, may ſeem 
probable in Exgland and Holland; but would 


net ſeem probable under the line where 


they were never uſed to ſuch obſervati- 
e 1 1 


All our Knowledge touching ſubſtances 


goes no farther than probability, becauſe | 
we have no Ideas of the internal conftitu- 


tion of ſuch ſubſtances to compare with 
each other; and therefore our reaſonings, 


touching the co-exiſtence os Non-co-exiſ- 


tence of ſuch Ideas, is founded, 


1, Upon the trial and experience of ſuch 8 


their co-exiſtence, _ 


2. Upon analogy; whereby, upon the 


obſervation of the co-exiſtence of like I- 


deas, we judge that where ſuch Ideas are 
found, there will follow the ſame Ideas, 
which at other time we have found conſe- 
quent upon them. : 


2dly. The ſeveral criterions or marks of 
probability ariſing from the experience of 
A others. 1 3 3 Sa 1 * 
. As we judge by our own experience, ſo 
= alſo we judge by the ſight, obſervation and 


experience 


ex! 


tin 
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experience of others; and this is called teſ- 


timony. And in this eight t hings are con- 
1. The number: 
2. The Integrity: 
3. The Skill of of the witneſſes. 
4. Their true deſign and intent. 


| 5. The conſiſtency of the parts and cir- 


cumſtances of the 1elation. | 
6. Contrary Teſtimonies. Coon 
7. The conſiſtence of what is atteſted 


with our own obſervation and experience. 


And, 


| 8. The diſtance of ſuch rela tors from the 
fight and view of the thing which they at- 


teſt; which is ſo far weakened as they 
themſelves take it from others, and the 
thing related doth not fall under their own 
View or experience. 55 


q Theſe are the criterions of probability, 
touching facts depending on mere human 


agents: but on things depending on the 
power of God, the ſeventh criter ion of pro- 
bability is not to be taken into our weigh- 
ing and conſidering ſuch facts; becauſe our 
obſervation and experience extends no far- 


ther than the ordinary courſe of nature, and 
not to what God almighty can do in an ex- 


traordinary manner, for the confirmation 

of doctrines of great importance, and which 
he hath thought fit te reveal, RE 

ner ET. 
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Thirdly, Of reaſon, which is that facul- 
ty in Men, whereby we diſcover the con- 


neclion or repugnancy of our Ideas in them - 


ſelves, or their probable connection or re- 
Pugnaney one to the other. 

Fourthly, Error ariſes from the caſual aſſo- 
ciation of Ideas, by habit or cuſtom, or by 


education from our Minority, otherwiſe 


than ſuch Ideas are conjoined or ſeparated 


in nature, or by depending blindly on the 
authority of others, without perceiving the 


connection of ſuch our Ideas, or the pro- 


bable connection of them; and yet conjoin- 
ing and ſeperating them according to ſuch 


authority, where there is no connection or 


Ideas we have; concluding without inter- 


mediate proofs, or without ſufficient con- 
fi deration of them. 


repugnance in the Ideas themſelyes; forme | « 
Ing propoſitions in things of which we have 
no Idea, by compariſon of them with the 


Fifthly, Of faith. Faith is the belief of 


any truth coming from God the author of 


truth: and this is either, 


1ſt. By original revelation, Or, 
2dly. Traditional. 


1. Original revelation is the WR 


the minds of Men, which is done in a man- 
ner to us unconceivable z for how God al- 
mighty may deliver himſelf in ways differ- 


, ent from the common conveyance of know- 


ledge, 


delivery of trath from God almighty into 


Locks Efjay. 2» 


ledge, by ſentation or reflection, is not by 
us to be underſtood, we having no other 
way of knowledge ; but that it may be 
done, 1s extremely probable, from the con- 


ſideration of his infinite power. 

2. Traditional revelation is the belief of 
a truth coming from God, without immedi- 
ate revelation to our ſelves upon the teſti- 
mony of facts, which muſt of neceſſity pro- 
ceed from the power of God. 


2 


,) Such things cevealed cannot be con- 
trary to reaſon, becauſe it were abſurd to 


ſuppoſe that God almighty ſhould dictate 


one thing in the ordinary courſe of nature, 


and auother by ſuch extraordinary revelati- 


on; nor could ſuch a revelation be believed 


„C 


ſince the truth of its coming from God could 
not be more evident, than the connection or 


repugnance of the Ideas themſelves are in 


7. ions. 
(..) Such revelation of things above rea- 
ſon ; that is, of ſuch things of which rea- 


ſon is altogether ſilent: for ſuch revelation 


were to no purpoſe, if it taught nothing at 


all farther than what might be found by the 


uſe of our natural faculties ; tho it may in- 
force ſuch things as are found to be truths 

by our natural faculties from Conſiderations 
which could never be found out by them; 
and as far as it doth fo, it is above and be- 
yond what reaſon teaches, Cs 
%%% Cn” Sixthly 


- Htionsfrom God. And here, &: 7 3 
F x If ſuch Perſon cannot by extraordi- 
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dur vn fancies and imaginations ate reve- 


nary effects coming from God, give {credit 


to ſuch pretended revelations, all Men are 
left at liberty whether they will believe him 
ne.. ly 3 | 

__ 2dly If ſuch reyelation be contrary to 
=. reaſon, or contrary to former revelations, - 
| atteſted by facts coming from God, ſuch re- 

velation cannot be from God, becauſe God 
cannot be the author of contradiftions. 
3dly. If ſuch pretended revelation con · 


tain nothing more than what reaſon teach- 


es, or what has been already taught by a 


former revelation, atteſted by the divine 


power, then ſuch revelation cannot be from 
God, unleſs it be atteſted by facts flowing 
from the ſame power: ſince we cannot ſup- 
poſe that to be done by God in a worſe and 
leſs evident manner, which hath been done 
in a better and more apparent manner al- 


ready. 
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Sixty, Enthuſiaſm is an opinion that 
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